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A SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


A Loan Exhibition of French Gothic 
Tapestries will be held in Gallery D 6, 
opening on Saturday, May 26, and closing 
on Sunday, September 16. There will be a 
private view for Members of the Museum 
on the afternoon of Friday, May 25, pre- 
ceding the public opening. The exhibition 
will be described in detail in the June 
BULLETIN. The famous set of six tapestries, 
The Hunt of the Unicorn, will be one of 
the features of the exhibition. 


TO ROBERT W. pe FOREST 
1848 . APRIL . 1928 


The following greeting, signed by all the 
other members of the Board of Trustees, 
was presented to Mr. de Forest upon the 
occasion of the birthday pageant given in 
his honor on the evening of April 26 in the 
galleries of the Fine Arts Society. 


The Trustees of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art extend to you on this your 
eightieth birthday their congratulations 
upon your notable accomplishment in 
varied undertakings, and their wishes for 
your long-continued health with activity 
in these many fields of your interest, but 
especially in the Museum which you have 
served so devotedly for almost forty years. 

The Trustees desire to take advantage of 
this occasion to express their understanding 
and appreciation of what your continual 
and unwearied care for the interests of the 
Museum has meant in the development 
which has taken place during the period of 
your distinguished work for its benefit. 
Constant in your thought for it, wise in 
your counsel, and quick in your action for 
its advantage; alive to a sense of its obliga- 
tions and opportunities; keenly interested 
in the arts it collects and sympathetic with 
the people it serves, you have brought to 
its service a peculiar talent of administra- 
tion through which has come in large degree 
the growth of the Museum to its present 
high position of distinction in its collections 
and power of usefulness to the community. 


IN MEMORY OF 
ARTHUR CRUTTENDEN MACE 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
held on April 16, 1928, the following mem- 
orial resolution was adopted: 

ReEsOLvED: That the Trustees desire to 
express their deep regret at the death of 
Arthur Cruttenden Mace, senior Associate 
Curator of Egyptian Art, whose best efforts 
have been given for the past twenty-two 
years to the service of the Museum. 

With his appointment to our staff in 1906 
his long experience in Egyptian field-work 
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eminently qualified him for the responsible 
part which he has filled since that time in 
the work of the Museum’s Egyptian Ex- 
pedition—notably in its excavations at the 
Pyramids of Lisht. To his sound methods 
of work and broad scholarship have been 
largely due the valuable results and data 
derived by the Museum from the excava- 
tion of that site over a period of many years. 

A zealous and indefatigable worker, he 
has ever given of his strength in carrying 
through his work in Egypt with the greatest 
success, oftentimes under climatic and 
other conditions which have rendered it 
difficult and exacting. He has done his 
fullest share in helping to build up the 
Museum’s Egyptian collection to the posi- 
tion it now occupies, and we wish to place 
on record our deep sense of loss to the 
Museum in his death and our appreciation 
of his admirable personal qualities. 


A MARBLE SCULPTURE OF 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


A white marble statue! of the Virgin and 
Child (cover and fig. 1), which comes to the 
Museum as a welcome gift from George 
Blumenthal, is shown in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. The graceful pose of the Virgin, 
who holds a nosegay of flowers in her right 
hand while with the left she supports the 
Christ Child, who plays with a little bird, 
and the refinement with which the drapery 
falls in long sweeping folds with rippling 
borders reveal the French origin of this 
sculpture and its fourteenth-century date. 
In this period of Gothic art the noble ideal- 
ism of the thirteenth century was replaced 
by a style more mundane in spirit. Action 
became more dramatic, sentiment more 
intimate; austerity of form gave way to 
mannered elegance. Of this charming sculp- 
ture of the fourteenth century our new 
accession is typical. 

Except for the destruction of the Child’s 
right arm and part of the Virgin’s crown, 
the sculpture is in remarkably fine condi- 
tion. Traces of old gilding remain on the 
nosegay, the hair of the Virgin and the 
Child, and the borders of the garments. 


Acc. no. 28.76; 3456 in. in height. 


Although marble statues of the Virgin 
and Child are rare in French mediaeval 
sculpture compared with the numerous ex- 
amples of this subject executed in stone, we 
are fortunate in having in the Museum 
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FIG. I. BACK VIEW OF THE VIRGIN 
AND CHILD ILLUSTRATED 
ON THE COVER 


three other sculptured groups of the Virgin 
and Child, in addition to the recent gift, 
which are carved from this lovely material.? 


2At The Cloisters there is a little marble 
statuette of the Virgin (the Child has been de- 
stroyed), a fourteenth-century French sculpture 
from the neighborhood of Carcassonne (acc. no 


225.120.3035) 
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One of them is a statue,’ nearly four feet in 
height, probably Flemish but strongly under 
French influence. It is shown in Gallery 
C19. The other two are statuettes of about 
the same height as the new accession. They 





FIG. 2. VIRGIN AND CHILD 
FRENCH, XIV CENTURY 
IN THE MORGAN COLLECTION 


form part of the Pierpont Morgan Collec- 
tion, and are exhibited in Gallery F 3. One 
of these (fig. 2), formerly in the Mannheim 
Collection,‘ resembles our recent acquisi- 

3Acc. no. 24.215. See BuLteTin, vol. XX 
(1925), p. 39. 4 : 

“Acc. no. 17.190.717. Molinier, Collection 
Charles Mannheim, 1808, no. 32. 


tion. It is interesting to note, however, with 
what ingenuity the sculptor has varied the 
pose and drapery to give to the familiar 
theme a new aspect. 

JosePH BRECK. 


THREE INDIAN PAINTINGS 
OF THE EARLY MUGHAL 
PERIOD 


The Museum has acquired recently 
through a gift from Edward C. Moore, Jr., 
three unusually fine and rare Indian minia- 
ture paintings of the end of the sixteenth 
century.! They are illustrations from a 
manuscript of a Razmnamah, which is the 
Persian translation of the Hindu epic, the 
Mahabharata. According to Abul Fazl, the 
author of A-in-i-Akbari, or “Institutions of 
Akbar,” the great Hindu epics were trans- 
lated into Persian by order of the Mughal 
emperor, Akbar (1556-1605), who was very 
fond of Sanskrit literature. The only known 
complete illustrated manuscript of Razm- 
namah is in the Jaipur State Library and 
was probably made for Akbar for his im- 
perial library in Agra. There were also 
other copies of Razmnamah more or less 
completely illustrated, which were made for 
high officials or for Akbar himself, who pre- 
sented them to friends. From one of these 
copies come our three miniatures, painted 
in a superb style equal to the best minia- 
tures of Akbar’s period. 

Like his father Humayun, Akbar was a 
great lover and patron of the arts. In 1569 
Akbar built a new city, Fathpur Sikni, 
which he chose for his residence. His 
palaces were sumptuously decorated with 
mural paintings, executed by both Per- 
sian and Indian artists. Akbar was espe- 
cially fond of painting, and in order to de- 
velop a native school of painting, he 
established a state academy, where about 
one hundred artists, mostly Hindus, were 
employed. Akbar’s great admiration for 
the art of painting and his own remarks are 
recorded by Abul Fazl: “His Majesty has 
shown a great predilection for this art, and 
gives it every encouragement, as he looks 

1 Exhibited this month in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. 
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upon it as a means both of study and 
amusement. There are many that hate 
painting; but such men | (Akbar) dislike. 





Life, and will thus increase in knowledge.” 
[he great masters of this native school 
were the two Persians, Abdus Samad and 


FIG. I. BATTLE SCENE. INDIAN, MUGHAL, ABOUT 1575 


It appears to me as if a painter had quite 
peculiar means of recognizing God; for a 
painter in sketching anything that has life, 
and in devising its limbs, one after the 
other, must come to feel that he cannot 
bestow individuality upon his work, and is 
thus forced to think of God, the Giver of 


Mir Sayyid Ali, who in 1550 came to Kabul 
to become court painters of Akbar’s father, 
Humayun. The foundation of Mughal 
painting is thus purely Persian. Under 
Akbar those two artists, with the help of 
Hindu painters, continued the work of 
illustrating the Persian romance of Amir- 
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Hamzah. The illustrations when finished 
would have comprised about twelve hun- 
dred pictures of large size painted on cloth. 
The illustrations of Amir Hamzah are now 
scattered in several collections; this Museum 
possesses five. In view of the early date, the 
Amir Hamzah illustrations reveal a strong 
Persian character in the color combinations 


and in design. The collaboration of the 
Hindu artists is seen in the realistic ren- 
dering of landscapes and the sky. Abul 


Fazl shows great admiration for the skill of 
the Hindu artists, «ho were the chief illus- 
trators of books, with the exception of 
Amir Hamzah 

In his interesting study, Indian Painting 
under the Mughals, Percy Brown classifies 
the paintings of the Akbar period chrono- 
logically into several groups. To the oldest, 
painted about 1575, belong a Darabnamah 
(series of stories from Shah-namah or Book 
of Kings) and a Baburnamah or Babur’s 
Memorrs, both in the British Museum. The 
second group is composed of the Razmna- 
mah at Jaipur, and the Timurnamah or 
History of the House of Timur in the library 
at Bankipur, which, according to Brown, 
were executed about 1580. To the third 
group belong the Baharistan or Season of 
Spring, by Jami, in the Bodleian Library, 
and a Khamsah by Nizami in the collection 
of Dyson Perrins, in Malvern, England, 
painted about 1590. 

[he great Indian epic, the Mahabharata, 
deals with the battles between two families, 
the Pandavas and Kauravas. The figure of 
Krishna, the incarnation of the Hindu god, 
Vishnu, who allied himself with the Pan- 
davas, plays a leading réle in the episodes 
of this saga. Two of our miniatures illus- 
trate the fierce fighting between the two 
armies. In one of them (acc. no. 28.63.3) 
Krishna, of blue hue (color of the sky), 
dressed in a yellow (color of the sun) gar- 
ment, stands on a war chariot drawn by 
white steeds, and shoots his arrow against 
the warriors of the Kaurava army. In the 
same painting appears one of the Pandava 
princes, probably the mighty Arjuna, his 
body pure white in color, wearing a blue 
garment. The Mughal painter has here in 
an excellent and fully realistic way depicted 
the fighting of the two armies as described 


in Mahabharata. “Then those two vast 
armies, teeming with rejoicing men, made 
sturdy strokes destructive of bodies and 
sins. Lion-like men strewed the Earth with 
the heads of lion-like men, each resembling 
the full moon or the sun in splendour and 
the lotus in fragrance. Combatants cut off 
the heads of combatants, with crescent- 
shaped and broad-headed shafts and razor- 
faced arrows and axes, and battle axes. 
; From elephants and cars and steeds, 
brave warriors fell down struck by foes.” 

In the second miniature (fig. 1) the battle 
takes place at the foot of a flaming moun- 
tain dominated by Krishna standing at the 
top in all his regal splendor. Here Arjuna 
fights single-handed with his divine weap- 
ons, the thunderbolt and the long shaft with 
a knife, against the attacking army of the 
Kauravas. The sky and the mountains with 
their vegetation, birds, and animals are ren- 
dered in a most realistic manner character- 
istic of the style of the Hindu artists. The 
faces of the warriors are studies from life, 
although the figures of Arjuna and Krishna 
are idealistic. The warrior scenes in both 
miniatures are painted in brilliant colors, 
showing Persian influence in their combina- 
tions. The ornament and costumes are also 
Persian, as in the paintings of Amir Ham- 
zah. It is quite probable that the figures 
of warriors were painted by a Persian artist, 
while the realistic landscape was the 
work of a Hindu. Such a division of labor 
was practised by the court painters of 
Akbar, as is proved by two or three signa- 
tures of painters which appear on many 
paintings of the Akbar period. An illustra- 
tion from the Jaipur Razmnamah was de- 
signed by Muhammad Sharif and painted 
by Kesu the younger; an illustration from a 
limurnamah was painted by Madhu the 
elder and Tulsi the elder.2 

Entirely Hindu in style is the third minia- 
ture, a detail of which is shown in figure 2. 
It illustrates one of Krishna’s miracles, 
the lifting of the mountain Govardhan. 
Krishna taught the people of Braj to wor- 
ship the woods and hills, and especially 
Mount Govardhan. When Krishna as- 
sumed the form of a mountain god and 
received all offerings, Indra, King of 


2 Brown, op. cit., pls. 33, 34 
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Heaven and Lord of Rain, was enraged at 
the loss of his honor and gifts. He sent for 
the King of the Clouds and ordered him to 
rain over Braj and Govardhan till both were 
swept away. Then the people of Braj asked 
Krishna to bring the mountain to protect 
them from the pouring rain. Krishna filled 
Govardhan 
with the burn- 
ing heat of his 
energy and 
lifted him upon 
his little finger, 
and all the 
people of Braj, 
with their cows, 
took shelter un- 
der the moun- 
tain, looking at 
Krishna in 
utter aston- 
ishment.? Our 
miniature rep- 
resents the last 
stage of this 
miracle, the ac- 
tual lifting of 
the mountain, 
and the admira- 
tion of the peo- 
ple of Braj. The 
figures of men, 
women, and 
children are re- 
alistically ren- 
dered and are 
probably actual 
portraits of 
Hindus as seen 
by the artist of 
the sixteenth 
century. One 
can see various 
Hindu types such as a mother holding her 
two naked children and an old man, prob- 
ably a hermit, worshiping Krishna. Con- 
sidering the characteristics of the style of 
our three miniature paintings, showing both 
Persian and Hindu elements, we maj 
assume that they were executed about 1575. 

M. S. Dimanp. 

* Nivedita and Coomaraswamy, Myths and 

Legends of the Hindus and Buddhists, p. 230. 
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FIG, 2. DETAIL FROM A MINIATURE PAINTING 


INDIAN, MUGHAL, ABOUT 1575 


A LOAN COLLECTION 
OF ORIENTAL ARMOR 


In the West there is always a desire for 
something new, but in the East changes are 
few, largely because of Oriental reverence 
for the past and belief in cyclic recurrence; 
everything is 
supposed to 
come around 
again. Thus a 
great deal of 
Oriental armor 
of late date dif- 
fers only in de- 
tail from that 
worn by the 
opponents of 
Richard the 

ion-Hearted, 
which, incident- 
ally, was similar 
to that of his 
own crusaders 
The four suits 
generousl\ lent 
by George ( 
Stone! retain 
many features 
which are a sur- 
vival of armor 
worn during the 
crusading peri- 
od, and they 
are especially 
needed in our 
series, for the 
Museum has no 
complete Ori- 
ental armor 
other than Jap- 
anese in its 
collection 

The earliest suit is a homogeneous Turk- 
ish harness of the fifteenth century, the 
period when the armed nation of the Os 
manlis was the greatest military power in 
the world. On most of the large plates it 
bears the mark (the character by which the 
Turks represent the name of Allah) of the 
Constantinople armory. [he main elements 
are composed of bands and rectangular 


1 Exhibited in Gallery H 
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° 
scales joined by riveted mail. The helmet is 
forged from a single plate, the four ridges of 
which converge, forming a stem at the apex. 
The neck guard, or camail not unlike that 
which appears in the effigy of the Black 
Prince in the Cathedral Church at Canter- 
bury, is attached to the helmet by clevises 
with rosetted rivet heads. The pliable con- 
struction and the large proportions of this 
suit are its noteworthy features, and its 
provenance is interesting, for it came from 
Newstead Abbey, the home of Lord Byron. 

The second suit is of chain mail of Cen- 
tral Indian workmanship and dates from 
the eighteenth century. It is composed, but 
is all of nearly the same time and place. 
lhe mail coiffe with plume holder at apex 
for heron’s feathers, and the face defense, 
shirt, and trousers of mail are of steel and 
brass butted links forming a lozenge pat- 
tern. The design formed by the rings of two 
colors typifies the conjunction of the white 
waters of the Ganges with the yellow waters 
of the Jumma, the two sacred rivers—the 
place of pilgrimage to which hundreds of 
thousands of devout Hindus repair to wash 
away their sins. This suit may well have 
been worn by one of the soldiers of Nizim 
Ali who fought under the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Nizdm’s cavalry was once described as 
“the best irregular horse in the world,” and 
it was a tradition of this corps that no man 
wounded in the back was ever promoted. 
At this time chain mail was still a very 
effective defense; we must recall that the 
bayonet was the most effective part of the 
famous “‘Brown Bess” musket, and that the 
working rule of the soldier was to reserve his 
shot till be saw the whites of bis enemy’s eyes. 
The lance was ineffective even against the 
quilted coat which was worn under the mail, 
unless the point of the weapon was carried 
with the weight and impetus of man and 
horse upon it. A suit of armor which almost 
duplicates the present one is in the Hermi- 
tage, and is illustrated on Plate 54 of the 
folio catalogue, and similar armor is some- 
times worn today by troops of the native 
states at ceremonies like an Imperial Durbar. 

The third suit is also of Indian workman- 
ship, from the province of Sind, and of the 
eighteenth century. It is a homogeneous 
suit, some of the elements of which are 


made of rectangular plates of steel to which 
are applied moulded borders and chased 
ornaments of brass. Other elements are of 
alternate steel and brass scales decorated 
with patterns in punch work and joined by 
riveted links of mail. From the helmet 
hangs a face guard of mail with openings for 
the eyes, and there is a hook on the helmet 
so that it can be hung out of the way. This 
harness is perhaps the best preserved of its 
type extant, and it may be compared witha 
similar one in the India Museum at South 
Kensington, which is illustrated in Egerton’s 
Indian and Oriental Armour, Plate XIV. 
The last suit is composed, and of Per- 
sian workmanship. The helmet, the body 
armor, and arm defenses are of the seven- 
teenth century, the period of the best Per- 
sian work. The body armor closes like a 
corset and is supported by shoulder straps. 
rhe plate defenses are of watered steel, skil- 
fully fluted and damascened in gold with 
pious sentimei.ts. On one arm defense is 
the inscription: Royal Guard; and the 
center cartouches on the breast- and back- 
plates contain chapters from the Koran. 
These sacred mottoes give an accurate idea 
of the special influence which the Koran 
exercises over the spirit of the Mussulman. 
[he warrior who wore this armor was en- 
veloped (protected) by the Holy Book, and 
the promise of loot upon earth and of salva- 
tion in heaven was the secret of that fatality 
which pushed him into the midst of dangers. 
This armor shows advantageously two 
technical processes—the making of watered 
steel and the art of damascening—of which 
the Orientals were masters. The various 
methods of damascening and of making 
watered steel have often been described, 
hence they need not be repeated here. It 
would, however, repay the visitor to com- 
pare Oriental with European damascening 
as shown in the exhibits in the armor gal- 
leries. The art of damascening was intro- 
duced by Oriental craftsmen into Venice in 
the fifteenth century. The Italians who 
adopted the process were known as Azzimini 
(azzimina, also called agemina) from the 
Arabic El Agem, i.e., Persia. Many distin- 
guished names—for example, Paolo Rizzo, 
Giorgio Ghisi, and Benvenuto Cellini—are 
associated with the art of damascening in 
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Europe. Cellini, in his Memoirs, tells of im- 
proving upon the Turkish method: “In the 
case of mysteel articles, | cut very deeply be- 
neath the surface, which they are not accus- 
tomed to do in Turkish work.”” His method 
was to make the groove wider beneath than 
at the surface, that the inlay, of gold or other 
metal, might become more firmly fixed. 
The second process, that of making 
Indian or watered steel, has been celebrated 
from the earliest antiquity to modern times. 


° 
Orient execute all their work. The account 
of an adventure recorded by Colonel Law- 
rence in Arabia during the World War? is a 
living example of this Oriental trait, and 
the story is blended with typical Eastern 
tyranny: “Nuri Shalaan was the deadly 
enemy of Ibn Rashid. At one time Nuri 
Shalaan wanted an armorer. He captured 
Ibn Bani of Hail, Ibn Rashid’s armorer, 
the most skilled man of his craft in Arabia, 
and put him in prison with his own smith, 





BREASTPLATE FROM PERSIAN ARMOR OF THE 
XVII CENTURY 


In fact, it has played a direct part in the 
development of one of the greatest modern 
inventions. In 1839, Josiah Marshall Heath, 
a civil servant under the Indian Govern- 
ment, noticed in the native wootz steel- 
making the marvelous effect of manganese, 
and he obtained a patent for the employ- 
ment of carburet of manganese in the manu- 
facture of cast steel. It was from Heath’s 
invention that Sir Henry Bessemer, as the 
latter tells us in his Autobiography, was en- 
lightened on the subject of manganese, the 
use of which is absolutely necessary in the 
Bessemer process of making steel. 

The lesson to be learned in examining 
these suits of armor is the value of the 
patience with which the craftsmen of the 


Ibn Zarih. He gave them both forges and 
tools and declared that they should languish 
in prison until Ibn Zarih could make swords 
and daggers that could not be distinguished 
from those of Ibn Bani. They sweated and 
worked, and the forges were kept burning 
until late every night, and finally, after 
many weeks, Ibn Zarih produced a wonder- 
ful dagger with an edge that could almost 
cut the wind. Nuri was satisfied; he ‘re- 
leased his two prisoners and sent Ibn Bani 
back to his country with rich presents.” 
This patience is the true magic whereby the 
inspirations of Oriental art are wrought into 
reality. STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 

2 Lowell Thomas, With Lawrence in Arabia 


pp. 172-173. 
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A GERMAN STATUE OF THI 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


It may safely be assumed that wood as a 
for monumental sculpture was 
emploved in the 


material 
much more commonly) 
mediaeval period than existing examples 
would seem to indicate. Wood was easil\ 
obtainable; it could be carved and put in 
place with less difficulty than stone; and 
when it was painted and gilded—the cus- 
practice of completing sculpture in 
\ges 
Although wood was unsuitable 


tomary 
the Middle 
from stone. 
for exterior sculpture, there were many 


it was indistinguishable 


opportunities within for its effective use. 
ut wood is more subject to destruction 
Fire, 
the ravages of the worm no doubt 


through natural causes than stone. 
decay, 
explain in part why so little monumental 
wood sculpture has come down to us. Even 
more inimical to the survival of this kind of 
sculpture were the cleaning-up and refur- 
bishing that so many old churches under- 
went in the period when Gothic art was 
with barbarism. The very 
dimensions of a monumental statue that 


was no longer in fashion invited its destruc- 


synonymous 


tion. Sculpture in wood was as easily taken 
down as put up. It offered nd obstacle to 
the eighteenth-century prelates who swept 
out the old rood-screens, choir-stalls, and 
other relics of the past to make room for 
modish white and gold fripperies emulating 
palace and boudoir. A generation that used 
Gothic tapestries to protect parquet floors 
when ceilings were being painted or to cover 
the trees in the orangerie on frosty nights 
would never hesitate to feed a canon’s fire 
with the rotting wood of some antique 
statue banished to the lumber room. 
Fortunately, however, some of these an- 
cient wood carvings have escaped destruc- 
tion, and it is a pleasure to add to the far 
from lengthy list of such monuments a 
German wood sculpture of heroic propor- 
tions, hitherto unpublished, that has re- 
cently been acquired by the Museum and is 
now exhibited in D 15, the little gallery 
under the main The statue, 
measuring 6 feet, 5 inches in height, repre- 
sents a biblical personage—probably an 
Apostle (Saint James the Less?). It retains 


staircase. 
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much of the painting and gilding with 
which the sculpture was originally com- 
pleted, although this is partly obscured by 
re-painting. This later paint has been re- 
moved from the head and a small part of 
the torso. | xcept for part of the left arm, 
which is a separate piece of wood attached 
by dowels, the statue has been carved from 
one piece of wood.! As the illustration 
shows, the left forearm and part of the 
right hand are missing, but otherwise, save 
for a few large cracks, the statue is in 
remarkably fine condition. 

[he personage wears a long tunic con- 
fined at the waist by an ornamented girdle, 
one end of which hangs down to the knees 
in front. A mantle rests lightly on the 
shoulders and is gathered up and held at 
the sides by the arms. The left 
covered by the tunic, but the thin fabric 
reveals the form of the toes which it con- 
Ihe exposed part of the right foot 


foot 1s 


ceals. 
shows a sandal with a buckled strap across 
the ball of the foot. A tight-fitting round 
cap—the calotte, a type of headgear fre- 
quently represented in early mediaeval art 

covers the top ol the head. Part of the 
tip of the calotte has been destroved. This 
cap is painted dark brown. The hair is 
[he face and hand are flesh- 
colored. The tunic was originally painted 
red and the mantle blue with a gilded bor- 
der. When the statue was re-painted, pre- 
sumably in the eighteenth century, the tunic 
was painted a bluish gray and the mantle a 
dark blue. The original paint was applied 
over a gesso ground strengthened by the 


gilded. 


occasional use of coarse cloth. 
Although the sculpture is 
worked in the back, the mantle falling in 
peculiar fan-like folds from the shoulders, 
the statue is evidently intended to be seen 
only from the front and sides. It is probable 
that it stood upon a console against a pier. 
The dimensions of the figure and the some- 
what exaggerated size of the head in rela- 
tion to the rest of the figure suggest that it 
here are indica- 


roughly 


was placed quite high up. 
tions on the back of attachments for hold- 
ing the statue in place. 
Who is the personage represented? From 
1 This appears to be walnut or some kind of 
fruit-tree wood, 
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the position of the right arm and hand it 
may be assumed that originally he held 
some object like a staff. Although the left 
forearm has been destroyed, the bending of 
the arm at the elbow makes it probable that 
some other object was held in the left hand. 
But what this was we do not know. From 
the position of the arm it might well have 
been a book. The absence of attributes 
leaves us no positive means of identification. 


It might have been of assistance to know 
from what church 
the statue came, but 
even that is denied 
us.? The calotte, 
tunic, and mantle 
could have been 
worn by any of the 
prophets,patriarchs, 
apostles, and other 
biblical personages 
who occur in the 
iconographical pro- 
grams of the great 
Gothic churches. 
The bareness of the 
feet (except for light 
sandals) suggests 
the probability, 
however, that our 
statue represents 
one of the Apostles. 
As the facial type is 
that of Christ* and 


as Saint James the THE LESS (?). 


borne a strong re- 

semblance to Our Lord, the statue may be 
intended for this Apostle. In that case, the 
object held in the right hand would be the 
fuller’s club with which the Apostle wasslain. 

Although an unusual interest is attached 
to our statue because of the material em- 
ployed, its real importance lies in the fact 
that it is not merely an archaeological 
rarity but one of the most magnificent ex- 
amples known of German mediaeval sculp- 
ture of the thirteenth century. 

2 The only information at present available as 
to its provenance is that the statue is said to have 
been for many years in a private collection near 
Strasbourg. 

3 That the statue does not represent Our Lord 
is clearly indicated by the wearing of the calotte. 





HEAD FROM THE STATUE OF SAINT JAMES 
GERMAN, SECOND 


Although French influence is strongly 
marked in German sculpture of this period, 
unmistakable national traits distinguish 
the northern schools. In Germany, as in 
France, the stylized treatment of form in- 
herited from the Romanesque period was 
vivified by fresh observation from nature. 
But in Germany there was a greater pre- 
occupation with realism than in France. 
German sculpture is more expressive; it is 
animated by a more abounding life. From 
this comes a restless 
quality that sets 
it apart from the 
more purely ideal- 
istic sculpture of 
France related so 
admirably in style 
to its beautiful ar- 
chitectural setting. 

This intensity in 
the conception of 
form and character, 
typical of German 
sculpture, is con- 
spicuous In our new 
accession. Thecrisp- 
ly modeled hair, the 
firm line of the 
slightly smiling lips, 
the high arched 
brows accentuating 
the directness of the 
glance, are eminent- 
ly masculine. Not 
less vigorous is the 
treatment of the 
garments. The complicated draping of the 
mantle offers a stark contrast to the long 
sweeping lines of the tunic with its simple, 
clean-cut folds, beneath which one may dis- 
cern the sturdy body. In type, however, the 
drapery recalls French examples, as does the 
severely dignified pose of the figure. The 
sculptor is German, but he is obviously fa- 
miliar with French monumental sculpture 
in the grand style of the thirteenth century. 
Our statue is said to have come from Stras- 
bourg or its vicinity. Although it does not 
resemble the celebrated sculptures of the ca- 
thedral of Strasbourg, except in showing, 
like them, an evident French influence, this 
reputed provenance tends to confirm the 
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tentative attribution, here proposed, of our 
statue to the Rhenish school of the second 
half of the thirteenth century. The attribu- 
tion will be considered at greater length in 
an article to appear in one of the early 
numbers of our new publication, Metro- 
politan Museum Studies. 
JosepH BRECK. 


A STONE STELE OF THE 
SIX DYNASTIES 


A small Buddhist stone acquired by the 
Museum in January is put on exhibition for 
the first time this month in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. The stone is four-sided, 
5 inches high, 3!54¢6 inches broad, and 256 
inches from front to back, and is apparently 
a section of a miniature stele. It has a 
socket in the bottom and a smaller one on 
the top, indicating that it is not a complete 
thing in itself, and from the iconography 
and proportion one is inclined to think that 
originally there was at least one more such 
block, and one imagines it finished with a 
roof and a base as in a shrine pictured in 
Sirén,! or perhaps even with an interlocked 
dragon top and a base such as occurs in 
most of the large Wei stelae. The material 
is serpentine mixed with limestone, called 
verd antique. The exact use of the stele is a 
matter for conjecture; the larger ones were 
used as votive stelae and it is probable that 
this one was made to be placed on a temple 
altar before larger deities or in a household 
shrine, but the possibility that it was made 
as a model for a large and important stele 
should not be overlooked. 

The iconography is interesting. On the 
front (fig. 1), under a canopy ornamented 
with a geometric pattern similar to that on 
the umbrellas carried over the figure of 
Gautama in the frieze of the scenes from his 
life in Grotto No. II] at Yiin Kang,? stands a 
Buddha figure between two attendant 
Bodhisattvas. In this instance the figure is 
that of Dipankara Buddha (Buddha of 
Fixed Light), translated by the Chinese 
variously as Ting Kuang Fo (Buddha of 

*Sirén, Chinese Sculpture, pl. 241. 

*Chavannes, Mission archéologique dans La 
Chine Septentrionale. 
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Fixed Light) and Jan Teng Fo (Buddha of 
the Shining Lamp). His right arm is bent, 
with the hand raised upward, the palm 
turned out, and the four fingers extended in 
the abhaya mudra, the mudra which sym- 
bolizes blessing of fearlessness. The left 
arm is also bent, with the hand turned 
downward at the wrist, the palm turned 
out, and the four fingers extended in the 
vara mudra, symbolizing charity. A chain 
of flowers and jewels hangs from either side 
of the canopy. There is a border of raised 
lotus flowers alternating with an incised de- 
sign. Above was a row of six small seated 
Buddhas of which two have been chipped 
off. These I take to be part of the series of 
Buddhas which cover the sides of the stone 
and the border of the back (fig. 2). They 
represent part of the assembly of “The 
Thousand Buddhas,” always a favorite sub- 
ject with the Chinese, and especially asso- 
ciated with the Dipankara Buddha. The 
origin of the Thousand Buddhas as given in 
the Chinese text* tells how Jan Teng Fo be- 
came a Buddha. At a time when he was 
living as an ascetic under the name of Lao- 
tou-po-t’i in the Himalayas, a thousand 
kings whom he had converted followed and 
lived about him. A yaksha (or subject 
demon) came and demanded their hearts to 
eat and their blood to drink. The kings 
refused but Lao-tou-po-t’i cut his throat to 
give the yaksha his blood and opened his 
breast to give him his heart. His reward for 
this was to become the Jan Teng Fo 
(Dipankara Buddha). The thousand kings 
expiated their lack of faith and generosity 
for an entire kalpa and then became the 
Thousand Buddhas of the present kalpa. 
For decorative artists or for those who are a 
little hazy about their iconography any- 
way, there could scarcely be a more useful 
or convenient theme, and as the Chinese 
were never a people to neglect an opportu- 
nity to save fuss and bother, from the Six 
Dynasties until the present day the Thou- 
sand Buddhas appear constantly. 

On the back of the stele (fig. 2) the cen- 
tral figure is the Bodhisattva Maitreya, the 
Compassionate One, which the Chinese 
transliterate as Mi Lo Fo. He sits in the 

3S. J. Weiger, Textes philosophiques, p. 379; 
Texte du Ts’ien-fou-in-yuen-king. 
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characteristic attitude of Maitreya, his legs 
crossed but pendent, his right hand raised 
palm outward, with the index finger and 
thumb touching, the rest of the fingers ex- 
tended—the vitarka mudra, or mudra of 
argument. Like many of the early stone 
images, the deity wears no crown and his 
distinguishing mark, the stiipa, does not 
appear in his hair. The canopy, however, 


FIG. I. FRONT OF STELE 


is topped by a stiipa-shaped ornament, on 
each side of which is a conventionalized 
dragon-head of the same type as that which 
occurs in Cave II of the T’ien Lung Shan, 
which is dated the third quarter of the sixth 
century. The stipa alludes to the reliquary 
which covers the spot on Mount Kukkuta- 
pada near Bodh-Gaya where Kasyapa 
Buddha is lying. At the appointed time 
Maitreya will go from the Tushita Heaven, 
the mountain will open, and KaSsyapa will 
give him his Buddha garments.‘ Maitreya 
is seated under a conventional canopy hung 
with a jeweled garland and ornamented 


4A. Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism 





streamers suspended from the sides. He is 
attended by two Bodhisattvas and sup- 
ported by the head and upraised arms of a 
small yaksha who emerges from a full- 
blown lotus flower. The two lions which 
indicate that he is seated on the lion throne 
sit on lotus pedestals and below them the 
design is completed of lotus leaves in profile. 
At the sides of the throne and canopy are 


OF THE SIX DYNASTIES 


the assembly of eighteen arhats and the 
outer border continues the pattern of the 
Thousand Buddhas. At the top in adora- 
tion of the stipa are what are apparently 
intended for two angels. 

As to the date of this stone, I think we 
may put it with some confidence about the 
middle of the sixth century. At first glance 
the simplicity of the draperies and the con- 
ventionalized type of canopy would seem to 
point to a much earlier date but the bodies 
under the draperies and the postures have 
taken on an ease and grace which replace 
the angular vitality of the fifth century as 
we know it at Yiin Kang. The details of 
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ornament also point to a later date and toa 
provenance removed from Yiin Kang and 
Lung Men. The lotus pedestal, which is 
raised on a stalk, seems to be a sixth-cen- 
tury development and the addition of lotus 
leaves for the purposes of design would 
naturally follow. A stele of the northern 
Ch’i dynasty dated a.p. 569 has a pattern 
of lotus leaves and flowers much more de- 


canopy appear in the East Wei sculptures. 
They are to be found in the reliefs in the 
Freer Gallery® and in the lower part of a 
stele in Boston,’ which are grouped as Wei, 
and also in a stele belonging to Paul Mallon 
in Paris, which is called North Ch’. A 
stele dated A.D. 557° is somewhat more de- 
veloped than our stone and comparisons 
may be made backwards and forwards from 





FIG. 2. BACK OF STELE OF THE SIX DYNASTIES 


veloped and obviously later than our stone 
and also a yaksha rising waist-high out of 
alotus and supporting a stipa. The closest 
analogy of the general type of our stone is 
a stele in the Imperial Museum at Tokyo.°® 
This unfortunately is undated and its pro- 
venance is not documented, but Sirén has 
placed it, | think correctly, in the northern 
Ch’i group and included it among those 
which are said to come from Honan. 

The jeweled chains which fall from the 


*Sirén, Chinese Sculpture, pl. 268A. 


the East Wei monuments to the North 
Ch’i. These comparisons indicate that on 
every count of style and iconography this 
little stele must have been made close to 
the middle of the sixth century and point 
to its provenance as North Honan or South 
Chihli. 
ALAN Priest 


6 Sirén, Chinese Sculpture, pl. 193 
7 |bid., pl. 176 

8 Ibid., pl. 237 
' Ibid., pl. 24 








ACCESSIONS 


PHOTOGRAPH Division of the Li- 


is now displaying photographs of 


THE 
brary 
paintings showing jewelry. 


SUMMER Appresses. Inasmuch as the 
JULLETIN is mailed as second class matter 
and therefore cannot be forwarded without 
additional postage, Members and other sub- 
scribers will facilitate its sure delivery dur- 
ing the summer months by sending to the 
Secretary the summer change in address, 
stating how many months this change will 


affect. 


twenty- 
American 


AssociATION MEeETINGS. The 
third annual The 
Association of Museums and the nineteenth 
annual convention of The American Feder- 
ation of Arts will be held in Washington, 
D. C., from Wednesday morning, May 16, 
through Friday evening, May 18, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Mayflower. Some 
of the sessions of the two associations will 
be joint ones. 


meeting of 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held March 10, 1928, the follow- 
ing persons, having qualified, were elected 
in their respective classes: 

FELLOW IN PerpeTuity, Mrs. Alice 
Caroline Stevens, in succession to Frederic 
W. Stevens. 

FELLowsHIP Member, Frederic A. Juil- 
liard. 

SUSTAINING MemBers, Alfred L. Aiken, 
Mrs. David M. Milton, Mrs. Margaret H. 
Rorke, Mrs. Andrew Westley Rose, Edgar 
L. Rossin, Paul A. Straub. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected 
number of 161. 


to the 


Museum Pustications. Desiring to 
make the Museum’s publications more 
widely available to the public, especially to 
art schools and other educational institu- 


AND NOTES 


tions, the Trustees have appointed Van 
Arsdale Turner to devote his entire time to 
this interest, beginning May first. 

In addition to the usual publications, the 
Museum will be able to offer in the early 
fall the first of a series of eight portfolios of 
color reproductions made by the well- 
known Viennese firm of Max faffé. The 
portfolios, which will include paintings, 
ceramics, textiles, tapestries, and Near 
Eastern miniatures, will appear from time 
to time through the fall and early winter. 


[He Extension OF THE CLotsters. The 
Museum has purchased the vacant prop- 
erty to the immediate south of The Clois- 
ters, having a frontage on Fort Washington 
Avenue of about 279 feet. One of its pur- 
poses in thus adding to the Cloister prem- 
ises is to protect them against the building 
of tall apartment houses on this property. 
The easterly part of this property has great 
beauty and naturally forms a part of the 
Cloister plot. 

The Museum will utilize the property for 
some exhibits and will do enough planting 
to marry it in to the natural features of The 
Cloisters. Beyond this the Museum has no 
present plans. 


SOME NOTES ON ATTENDANCE. While too 
great emphasis may easily be laid upon 
mere numbers, a certain interest attaches to 
attendance records as giving at least a hint 
of range of influence. Certainly if they were 
to tell a negative tale, the Museum would 
be failing of its purpose. It is therefore sat- 
isfactory to note that the attendance at the 
Exhibition of Spanish Paintings from El 
Greco to Goya exceeded that of any previ- 
ous exhibition—g4,742 in the fifty-nine 
days it was on view. The daily average of 
1,605 was higher by 140 than that of the 
Sargent Memorial Exhibition in 1926, and 
by 457 than that of the Exhibition of 
Swedish Contemporary Decorative Arts of 
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last year. On some days as many as 4,000 
visited the gallery. Of the catalogue of the 
exhibition, which contained illustrations of 
practically all the paintings, 10,312 copies 
were sold. 

The attendance at the January concerts 
was 31,005; at the March concerts, 34,412. 
The total of 65,417 exceeded that of last 
year by 2,555. The high record for con- 
certs, however, was in 1924—69,224. 

The total attendance at the main build- 
ing during the first quarter of 1928 was 
447,051, as compared with 405,379 during 
the same period last year. 


THREE New ALCOVES IN THE AMERICAN 
Winc. Three small alcoves have recently 
been opened, one on each floor of the Amer- 
ican Wing. That on the third floor contains 
a small section of painted paneling of about 
1720 from Belle Mead, New Jersey.! A few 
pieces of furniture are arranged against the 
walls, a painted chest on frame affording a 
setting for a case of very fine silver of the 
late seventeenth and the early eighteenth 
century, lent by Henry F. duPont. This 
group of silver has not been shown before. 
It includes three caudle cups of high quality, 
two by Jeremiah Dummer and one by 
Robert Sanderson, tankards by John Noyes 
and Edward Winslow, and a trencher salt 
by J. Ten Eyck. 

In the alcove immediately below this on 
the second floor has been installed a shell 
corner-cupboard from the Bolles Collection 
in which are arranged European potteries 
and porcelains of the eighteenth-century 
types used in the American Colonies. A 
most interesting piece is an English pottery 
teapot, a recent acquisition by the Museum, 
made for the Colonial market, with inscrip- 
tions commemorative of the Stamp Act of 
1765. 

In this alcove is a mahogany card table 
of the third quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury which bears the label of John Town- 
send of Newport, two other pieces with his 
label being shown in the alcove off the main 
gallery on the same floor. 

In the alcove on the first floor has been 
installed a mantelpiece of the early nine- 
teenth century; its composition ornament 

1 BULLETIN, vol. X XI (1926), pp. 6-8. 
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includes busts of Washington and Franklin. 
This is lent by Francis P. Garvan. Some 
small pieces of furniture of the late eigh- 
teenth and the early nineteenth century are 
shown, a few piec es of Chinese | owestoft 
made for the American market, a colored 
mezzotint of the Washington family lent by 
Francis Robinson, and a number of small 
incidental pieces of the early Republican 
period. CAs 


A Giet of TEXTILes. [n reaction against 
the vulgarity of taste and the indiscriminate 
antiquarianism which marked the period of 
Napoleon III there arose in both Europe 
and America toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century the so-called Arts and Crafts 
Movement. [n England, William Morris 
and Walter Crane, whose ideals were based 
on the methods of mediaeval handcrafts, 
were its sponsors, while in France the 
naturalistic and delicate styles of Eugéne 
Grasset and Emile Gallé culminated in the 
conscious simplicity of L’ Art Nouveau. The 
American counterpart of these decorative 
styles developed under the influence of such 
artists as Louis C. Tiffany and John 
La Farge. 

Except for the collection of Tiffany glass 
and enamels, the American contribution to 
this movement has not been well repre- 
sented in the Museum. A recent gift, 
however, from the family of Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler of two embroidered portiéres and 
a small group of textile fabrics in silk, 
cretonne, and printed velvet adds to the 
Museum collection examples of the work of 
a woman whose endeavor in this movement 
was of great consequence. Mrs. Wheeler, 
inspired by the exhibition of the work of 
the South Kensington School at the Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia, became a 
pioneer in the resuscitation of the art of 
needlework in America. The better to 
achieve her ideals she allied herself, about 
1883, with a group of men—Tiffany, Cole- 
man, and Lockwood de Forest—who to- 
gether formed what was known as the 
Associated Artists. Their purpose was to 
raise the level of taste in the industrial arts 
by designs which revealed the harmony to 
be achieved by simplicity of form and a 
proper relation of color and ornament. 
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Mrs. Wheeler created designs for textiles 
and embroideries and superintended the 
manufacture of them. In the two embroi- 
dered portiéres her naturalistic designs have 
been carried out in sumptuous and har- 
monious materials made especially under 
her direction by Cheney Brothers. Both 
these portiéres were shown in the Room of 


Recent Accessions last month but the one 
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embroidered with purple iris and bordered 
with golden brown plush is now exhibited 
in one of the alcoves in Gallery J 9, where 
it may be advantageously seen in relation 
to the American and French work of the 
period. The group of textiles now shown 
in the Accessions Room will later be avail- 
able in the Textile Study Room. 
E. 8.5. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


MARCH 0 TO 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAI 
Marble head of a horse, 
work; bronze statuette of a Persian, Greek; 


form of two Hellenistic 


Roman copy of a Greek 
vase 
heads 


in the negro 


period.* 


Purchase 
lerracotta statuette of a woman, Myrina type 


(Seventh Classical Room 
Gilt of Waters S. Davis 


\NTIQUITIES— EGYPTIAN 


Scarab, steatite, modern forgery.* 


{nonymous Gifl 
\RMS AND ARMOR 
Complete suit of armor, late XV cent.; collection 
of arms and armor accessories (125 pieces), dat- 
ing before 700 a.p. to late XVIII cent.,—Japan- 


ese; pavis (Setztartsche) with Austrian heraldic 


bearings, XV cent.; wheellock gun, inscribed 
Cornel Klet, 1653,’’—Austrian; pavis (Setz- 
tartsche) with image of Saint George, Hun- 
garian, XV cent.; burganet, German (Saxon), 


XVI cent.; krisses (2), Bali (Dutch East Indian 
XIX cent.* 


Puri Nase 


Books—THE LIBRARY 
Gifts of Stephan Bourgeois, Mme Clotilde Brieére- 
Misme, Charles I. Button, Congregational Church 


(Tallmadge, Obito), Robert W. de Forest, the 
Reverend Augustus M. Lord, Noritake Tsuda 
David H eull, 
CERAMICS 
Jar, green glazed pottery, Parthian, I—II cent 
A.D.T 

Gift of Charles B. Hoyt 
Jugs (2), pottery, Mesopotamian, XII cent.t; 
dish, Chinese Lowestoft porcelain, late XVIII 


cent.T 


' 


Purchase 


GLASS (OBJECTS IN) 
Goblet with cover, made by New 
Manufactory, American, 1788.* 


Bremen Glass 


Purchase 
. 


APRIL 5, 


1925 


MEDALS, PLAQUES, ET 

Bronze medal, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, by 

Hinton, American, contemporary.t 
Gift of George D. Pratt 


Charles | 


METALWORK 

Bronze figure, Tiger, Chinese, Han dyn. (206 

B.C.-220 AD.); bronze figure, Deer; bronze 

plaque, I wo Ibexes; bronze plaque, Three Deer, 
Scythian, III-I\ A.D.T 


Gift of George D 


cent 
Pratt 
MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 
Miniatures (3) from manuscript of Razmnamah 
Indian, about 1575.7 
Gift of Edward C. Moore, Jr 

PAINTINGS 
Landscape, by 
1807-1868. * 
Gift of Miss Loutse Floyd Wickham, in memory of 

her father, William H. Wickham 
Mysterious North, by William H. Singer, Amer- 
ican, contemporary.f 


William S. Mount, American 


i} 


{nonymous Gi 
Cathedral Interior, Verona, by Charles C. Cur- 
ran, American, contemporary.f 
Purchase 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETc 
Daguerreotype of John S. Ellis, American, 1859.* 
Gift o/ {rthur LaMottle 
PHOTOGRAPHS—THE LIBRARY 
Gifts of Edward D. Adams, J. Wesley Allison 
Charles F. Atkins, Charles L. Haskell, Edgar B 
Leet, Messrs. Robert Paterson, Ine 11 phonse 
Vorenkamp. 
PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED BooKS—DEPARTMENT 
OF PRINTS 
Gifts of Oskar Bangemann (1), Alexander M. Bing 
(24), Miss Zella de Milbau (1), Thomas Nash 
Fairbanks (1), Arthur W. Heintzelman (47), Miss 
Ruth E. Jones (1), Camden Morrisby (2), William 
Ganson Rose (1), H. E. Schnakenberg (1), Mrs 
J. D. Williamson (2) 
Prints (27), books (11), sheets of ornament (95) 
Purchase 
* Not yet placed on exhibition 


+ Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8). 
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SCULPTURI 

Figure of Mother Goddess, 3000-1000 B.<« 
head of Mother Goddess, 300-100 B.c.*; marble 
relief, Adoration of Buddha, a.p. 150-250,— 
Indian*; seated statue, carved wood, Kuan Yin, 
Chinese, early Sung dyn. (A.p. 960-1280)*; 
statue of an Apostle, wood, German, XIII cent 
(Floor |, Room 15). 


* 


Purchase 


TEXTILES 
Waistcloth, poncho, and fragments (28) of tex- 
tiles, Peruvian, A.D. 6900-12007; sampler, English, 
XVII cent.t; strip, gold brocade, XVII cent.t; 
hanging, printed cotton, late XVIII cent., 
Indian. 
Purchase 
Altar cloth, Italian, XVII cent.t 
Gift of George D. Pratt. 
Samples (25) of silk, velvet, brocade, and cre- 
tonne, American, abt. 1885.T 
Gift of Mrs. Boudinot Kerth. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Helmet, part of scale armor, and arrow head, 
origin unknown, antedating XV cent. (Wing H, 
Room Q) 

Lent by New York Historical Society 


* Not yet placed on exhibition 
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CERAMICS 
Plate, Persian, XITI—XIV cent. (Floor II, Room 


Lent by Charles B. Hoyt 
Bowl, glazed pottery, by Kenzan, Japanese, abt 
1730 (Floor II, Room 1 


Lent by H. G. Henderson 


COSTUMES 
Belt, woven, Moroccan, XVIII cent Pextil 
Study Room) 

Lent by Mrs. David Milton 
Carriage parasol, French, 1860-1875 (Wing H 
Room 22 A) 


Lent by Miss Fran Vorrt 


PAINTINGS 
Portrait of Anne Fairchild Bowler, by John 
Singleton Copley, American, 1737-1815 (Amer 
ican Wing 


Bronze heads &): Young Woman and Young 
Girl, by Charles Despiau, French, contemporary 
(Floor II, Room 10) 


Lent by Mauri L. Ston 
WoopDWORK AND FURNITURI 
Chairs (2), English, abt. 1760 (Wing J, Room 
12) 
I by J. P. Mor 
j Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room & 
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Incorporated April 13, 1870, “for the purpose ¢ 





ng and maintaining a 





encouraging and developing the study of the fine 





ty af % f ts. ar 
the application of arts to manufacture and practical life 
f advancing the general knowledge of k 1 subject 
to that end, of furnishing popular instru 
LOCATION 
Main BulLpin« Fifth Avenue at 82d Street. Buses 1 
of the Fifth Avenue Coach Company pass the door 


son Avenue cars one block east. Expre station o 
Side subway at Lexington Avenue and 86th 
on Third Avenue elevated at 84th Street. Cross-town buse 
at 79th and &s5th Streets 











BRANCH BuiLtpInG. The Cloisters. 608 Fort Washingtor 
Avenue. Reached by the West Side wa r Fifth Ave 
buses to St. Nicholas Aven eet; thence we 
to Fort Washington Avenu block 

OFFICERS AND TRUSTEI 
Ropert W. pe Forest President 
Evinu Root First Vice-Pre ent 
Henry WALTERS Second Vice-Pre nt 





HowarRD MANSFIELD Treasurer 
Henry W. Kent Secretary 
THe Mayor oF THE City of New York 

THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CiTy 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Dept. oF 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ACADEMY ¢ 
Epwarp D. Apams 
BAKER I 





Georce F. 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAI 
WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN 
BASHFORD DEAN 

DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 
CHARLES W 
K. T. H. Hacsey 


(JOULD 





Henry S, PritcuHett 


THI 


Director EDWARD ROBINSON 
1 
} 


Assistant Director OSEPH BRECK 


STAFI 








Curator of Cia a 
Curator of Paintings BRYSON BURROUGH 
Associate Curator H. B. WeHLe 


Curator of Egyptian Art ALBERT M,. Lytucor 


Aeonctate Curetors jf Herpert E. WiInLock 
| AMBROSE LANSIN« 
Curator of Decorative Art JosEPH BRECK 
{ CHARLES O. CoRNELI 


) 
Associate Curators 
cewias , | FRANCE Morri 


Assistant Curator of Arn 
Charge 


Curator of Far Eastern Art 





STEPHEN V. GRAD 
ALAN R. PRIES1 
Keeper of the Altman Collection THEODORE Y. Host 
Curator of Prints WitttaAM M. Ivins, JR 
Director of Educational Work HucGer Extiort 
Associate in Industrial Arts RicHARD F. Bacu 
Treasurer ELIAL T. Foote 
sistant BRADFORD BOARDMA 
WILLIAM CLIFFORD 








Assistant 
Executive A 
Librarian 

Editor of Publications 
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WINIFRED E. Hows 
egistrar Henry F. Davips« 
uperintendent of Buildings Conrapb HewiTt 


MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTOR s, who contribute or devise >50,000 
FELLOWS IN PerPetuity, who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LiFe, who contribute 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, who pay annually 250 
FELLOWSHIP Members, who pay annually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually ; 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually 10 

PRIVILEGES—AIl Members are entitled to the following 


privileges : 

A ticket admitting the Member and his family, and non- 
resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of which admit 
the bearer once, on either Monday or Friday. 

The services of the Museum Instructors free 





sical Art GIseca M, A, RICHTER 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, OF ART 


An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum for Members, 
The BuLLeTin and the Annual Report 
A set of all handbooks published for general distribution 
upon request at the Museum 
Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members have, 
juest, double the number of tickets to the Museum 
accorded to Annual Members; their families are included 
n the invitation to any general reception: and whenever 
eir subscriptions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they 
hall be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to be- 
» members of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
s the Secretary. 


iIpon re 





ADMISSION 


HICET 
\ E 


m GALLERIES and THe C.orsters free except on 
Mondays and Fridays, when a fee of 25 cents is charged to all 
except Members and those holding special cards—students 
teachers an s in the New York ¢ 





ty public schools, 





and other Free on legal holidays. Children under seven 
ilding and under twelve at The Cloisters must 
d by an adult 





OPENING 


Main Buitpinc and THE CLoisTers 

Saturdays 10 a.m, to 6 p.m, 
1 p.m. to 6 p.m 
10 a.m, to § p.m, 


a 10 a.m. to6 p.m, 
I p.m. to 6 p.m, 
Clotster é at dusk inter 





12 m, fo 5.15 p.m 





i p.m, to §.15 p.m 

12 m. to 4.45 p.m, 

except Christmas 12 m. to 5.15 p.m 
Christmas Closed 


during the summer 





Liprary: Gallery hours, except Sundz 
and legal holidays. 

MUSEUM EXTENSION OFFICE 
lays and legal holidays 


10 a.m. to 5 p.m 


Print Room: Gallery hours, except Saturday afternoons, 


holidays. 





ays, and leg 


INSTRUCTORS 

Members of the staff detailed for expert guidance at the 
Museum and at The Cloisters. Appointments should be 
made at the Museum through the Information Desk or, if 
possible, in advance by mail or telephone message to the 
Director of Educational Work. Free service to the mem- 
bership and to teachers and students in the public schools of 
New York City; for others, a charge of $1.00 an hour for 
of from one to four persons, and 25 cents a person ior 
Instructors also available for talks 








groups 
groups of five or more 
in the public schools. 


PRIVILEGES AND PERMITS 


pupils, and 


For special privileges extended to teachers, 
and for 


art students at the Museum and at The Cloisters 





use of the Library, classrooms, study rooms, and lending 
collections, see special leaflets. ‘ 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph should 


be addressed to the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 

ketching and for taking snapshots with hand cameras 
Permits are issued for all days except Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays, and legal holidays. See special leaflet. 


INFORMATION DESK 


At the 82d Street entrance to the main building. Ques- 


tions answered; fees received; classes and lectures, copying 
sketching, and guidance arranged for; and directions given 


CAFETERIA 


Open for luncheon 


In the basement of the main building 
| Special group 


and afternoon tea daily, except Christmas 
and schools bringing lunches accommodated through notli- 
fication in advance, 


TELEPHONES 


The Museum number is Rhinelander 7690; The Cloister 
Washington Heights 2735 








